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INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 


Community  planning  is  based  on  the  optimistic  belief  that 
local  leaders  can  shape  the  future  environment  of  their  area. 
The  plans  and  decisions  that  are  made  today  will  have  a  last- 
ing impact  on  the  future.   Murphy  has  recognized  the  value  of 
comprehensive  planning,  realizing  that  a  community  has  growth 
problems  which  are  in t e r- r e 1  a t e d--when  it  grows,  "it  grows  all 
over."   Realizing  this  fact,  the  town  aldermen  formally  appointed 
a  Planning  Board  charged  with  specific  tasks  and  responsibilities 
as  outlined  by  state  legislation  and  local  ordinance. 

This  report  represents  a  portion  of  the  Planning  Board's 
efforts.   In  the  fall  of  1963  the  Planning  Board  was  re-organ- 
ized under  formal  legislation  and  regular  meetings  and  studies 
begun  with  technical  assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission.   In  the  past  year, 
in  addition  to  a  series  of  studies  and  reports  prepared  by  the 
town's  community  planner,  the  Planning  Board  has  likewise 
studied  several  particular  problem  areas  that  have  arisen.  The 
Board  has  studied  at  length  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance 
designed  to  up-grade  community  standards  for  streets,  lots, 
utility  installations  —  compiled  in  an  ordinance  which  has  now 
been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Town  Council. 

In  the  months  and  years  to  come  problems  of  Murphy  will 
continue  to  occur  —  it  is  necessary  that  the  plans  remain  un- 
der constant  review.   Further  studies  are  scheduled  to  provide 
the  Board,  the  governing  body  and  the  general  public  with  in- 
formation to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans.    The  present 
contract  with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission has  made  use  of  Urban  Planning  Assistance  funds  by 
which  2/3  of  the  costs  of  technical  assistance  has  been  paid 
by  the  federal  government.    The  elements  of  the  work  program 


consisted  of 


Base  Mapp  ing 

Land  Use  S  urvey 

Land  Use  Plan  &  Sketch  Thoroughfare  Plan 

Population  &i  Economy  Study 

Subdivision  Regulations 

Zoning  Ordinance 

Application  has  been  made  by  the  Town  of  Murphy  for  con- 
tinuation of  technical  assistance  over  a  two  year  period  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  major  elements  of  the  town's 
comprehensive  community  plan.   These  elements  include: 
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ilities  Plan:   a  report  and  plan 
ocation,  type,  capacity,  and  area 
se  public  facilities  serving  the 
such  as:  schools,  parks,  utili- 
buildings. 

ements  Program:   The  identifica- 
improvements  of  a  public  nature 
ded  to  meet  existing  and  projected 
n  the  community  plans.   The  Public 
Program  provides  the  ground  work 
nity's  capital  budget. 

t:   A  financial  analysis  and  six- 
overing  capital  expenditures. 

Analyses:   A  study  of  the  commun- 
hborhood  basis  showing  the  present 
tions,  the  location  and  extent  of 
dequacy  of  community  facilities 

together  with  a  plan  of  action  to 
iving  environment  in  each  neighbor- 


While  the  technical  aspects  of  the  planning  program  can 
continue  at  a  scheduled  rate,   it  is  important  that  the  commun- 
ity be  fully  aware  of  its  overall  problems  and  this  overall 
approach  to  providing  the  framework  within  which  sound  deci- 
sions affecting  the  public  can  be  made.   The  Planning  Board 
stands  willing  at  all  times  to  provide  a  forum  for  review  of 
these  basic  plans  and  reports.    In  addition,  the  Board  is  re- 
ceptive to  requests  for  additional  information  or  explanation 
of  its  activities. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Town  of  Murphy  grew  slowly  as  a  crossroads  center  for 
lumbering,  mining,  farming  and  commerce  over  a  large  rural  hin- 
terland.  The  population  did  not  pass  the  one  thousand  mark  un- 
til after  1910  and  growth  was  steady  until  1950,  even  after  major 
declines  in  dominant  activities  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
rest  of  Cherokee  County.   Since  1950,  Murphy's  population  has 
declined  along  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  county. 

Major  sources  of  employment  in  Murphy  and  Cherokee  County 
are  in  textiles  and  lumber  manufacturing,  mining  and  agriculture. 
Over  the  nation,  these  industries  are  declining  in  employment, 
leading  to  expectations  of  declines  for  local  industries  in  the 
long  r un . 

Growth  industries  in  Murphy  which  should  be  expanded  when- 
ever possible  are  business  and  professional  services.   Murphy's 
development  is  being  greatly  retarded  by  the  poor  highway  system 
linking  it  with  nearby  metropolitan  centers  of  the  Southeast. 
Truck  transportation,  consumer  industries  to  serve  the  Southeast 
and  tourism  require  highway  development  and  good  land  use  con- 
trols in  the  area. 

Jobs  for  men  in  Cherokee  County  declined  from  4,120  in  1950 
to  2,993  in  1960;  at  the  same  time  jobs  for  women  increased  from 
907  to  1,177.   The  heavy  losses  in  agriculture  accounted  for  the 
net  loss;  gains  elsewhere  (particularly  in  textiles)  were  balanced 
by  other  losses.   Cherokee  County's  unemployment  rate  in  the  past 
two  years  has  been  high,  varying  from  10  to  20  percent.   An  even 
greater  problem,  however,  is  the  "hidden  unemployment"  which  is 
not  reported:  in  1960,  there  were  some  832  men  and  800  women  in 
the  population  who  —  had  jobs  been  available  —  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  labor  force.   These  do  not  show  up  in  the 
figures  on  unemployment.   New  industries  with  many  hundreds  of 
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jobs  would  actually  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  job  demand 
among  the  existing  population. 

Census  data  show  that  Murphy  has  a  sizeable  population  with 
high  incomes,  good  education,  and  good  houses  (only  19  of  the 
118  towns  in  the  State  which  are  in  Murphy's  population  class 
had  a  higher  average  value  of  owner-occupied  housing  in  1960). 
But  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  caught  up  in 
the  "cycle  of  poverty,"  with  very  low  incomes,  poor  education, 
lack  of  job  skills,  and  low  housing  standards. 

Population  trends  in  Murphy  and  all  Cherokee  County  point 
toward  a  continuing  decline.   The  out-migration  of  half  the 
young  adults  from  the  County  (and  a  third  from  Murphy)  from 
1950-60  has  led  to  a  sharp  decline  in  young  adults  and  children 
in  the  population,  pointing  toward  a  continued  decline  in  the 
future  population.   The  higher  proportion  of  the  aged  in  the 
population  will  need  consideration  for  special  facilities  in 
the  future. 

Good  planning  is  necessary  for  the  realization  of  a  higher 
quality  of  life  for  Murphy's  residents  and  for  protection  of  the 
area's  natural  beauty.   Economic  planning  and  the  procurement  of 
much  needed  facilities  can  best  be  accomplished  on  a  cooperative 
regional  basis. 


THE  ECONOMY 

The  Economic  Setting 

Murphy,  with  a  1960  population  of  2,235,  is  the  economic 
and  governmental  center  of  Cherokee  County,  at  the  extreme  south- 
west part  of  North  Carolina.   The  County  borders  Tennessee  on  the 
north  and  west  and  Georgia  on  the  south  and  lies  within  the  Hi- 
was  s  e  e  River  Basin  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  system.   It  is 
largely  rugged  mountain  ranges  and  narrow  valleys,  with  the 
Konnaheeta  Valley,  which  stretches  from  Andrews  to  Murphy  and 
contains  most  of  the  County  population.   Murphy  is  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  sou th- f 1 ow ing  Valley  River  and  the  west-flowing 
Hiwassee.   A  post  office  (first  called  Hun t e r sv i 1 1 e )  was  estab- 
lished in  1835,  antedating  the  formation  in  1839  of  Cherokee 
County  from  land  taken  from  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Murphy  early  became  a  trading  center  for  a  large  virgin 
territory  due  to  its  position  at  intersecting  roads  from  Ashe- 
ville,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville.   Although  most  of 
the  population  resided  on  small  subsistence  farms,  the  vast  for- 
ests and  rivers  led  to  an  early  and  continuing  lumbering  industry, 
and  nearby  minerals  led  to  development  of  marble  and  talc  indus- 
tries.  Being  the  terminus  of  both  the  Southern  and  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad  lines.  Murphy  thrived  as  a  key  com- 
mercial and  service  point  and  as  the  focus  of  the  area's  lumber- 
ing and  mining  development.   However,  depletion  of  forests,  me- 
chanization, and  product  competition  elsewhere,  led  to  a  drastic 
decline  in  lumbering,  mining,  and  agricultural  activities  by  1930, 
and  these  dominant  industries  have  continued  to  decline  since 
then,  both  nationally  and  locally.   Heavy  out-migration  resulting 
from  the  net  loss  in  job  opportunities  has  produced  a  declining 
area  population,  common  to  the  whole  Appalachian  Region:  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  and  widespread  low  in- 
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come  levels  remain  major  area  problems.   In  recent  years  the  economy 
has  been  bolstered  by  the  attraction  of  several  large  teiitile  and 
apparel  manufacturing  plants.   A  major  highway  construction  program 
could  Itad  to  the  realization  of  Murphy's  potentially  strategic  lo- 
cation among  major  metropolitan  centers  of  the  Southeast  for  the 
development  of  transportation  (especially  trucking),  of  manufactures 
of  consumer  goods  for  the  nearby  cities,  and,  given  the  area's  na- 
tural grandeur  —  lakes  and  streams,  mountains,  valleys,  and  for- 
ests —  of  tourism. 

This  section  of  the  report  identifies  the  basic  industries 
of  Murphy  and  Cherokee  County  and  discusses  major  trends  and  pros- 
pects in  each,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  newer  and  potential 
industries.   An  analysis  of  the  labor  force  follows,  with  atten- 
tion to  trends  in  employment,  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

A.   The  Economic  Base: 


A  local  economy  is  the  way  people  of  a  locality  make  a  liv- 
ing; it  is  the  production  of  goods  for  local  and  outside  markets; 
it  is  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  for  local  and  out- 
side consumers;  it  is  the  measure  of  income  produced  and  spent. 
The  local  economy  cannot  properly  be  evaluated  in  isolation, 
for  ours  is  now  a  national  economy,  and  the  prospects  of  local 
firms  are  more  dependent  on  the  expansion  or  decline  of  national 
markets  and  production  in  their  respective  industries  than  on 
competition  within  the  industry  or  on  local  conditions.   Our 
analysis,  then,  will  concentrate  on  the  activities  in  which  the 
local  economy  specializes,  on  local  employment  trends  in  these 
specializations,  and  on  trends  in  the  national  industries  of 
local  specialization.   Finally,  some  suggested  new  directions 
for  the  local  economy  are  mentioned. 


Specialization:   Cherokee  County  specializes  in  TEXTILES 
AND  LUMBER  MANUFACTURING,  MINING,  and  AGRICULTURE,  with  some 
slighter  specialization  in  construction  and  utilities.   Com- 
pared with  1950  figures,  textiles  showed  up  as  a  new  speciali- 
zation, while  lumber  and  mining  specializations  gained  and  the 
agricultural  specialisation  declined.   For  residents  of  Murphy 
Township,  the  order  of  1960  specializations  was:  LUMBER,  then 
TEXTILES  and  MINING,  with  slight  ove r r ep r e s en t a t i on s  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  stone  processing,  construction,  utilities, 
educational  and  other  professional  services,  farming,  and  in 
business,  repair,  and  personal  services.  (As  the  County's  com- 
mercial and  service  center,  Murphy  would  be  expected  to  have 
some  overrepresentation  in  non-basic  services  for  the  rest  of 
the  County,  but  lumber,  textiles,  and  mining  are  clearly  basic 
specializations).   The  pertinent  specialization  data  are  shown 
in  Table  1  below. 

TABLE  1 

ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION  IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY, 
1950  and  1960,  AND  IN  MURPHY  TOWNSHIP,  1960* 


COUNTY  INDEX 


TEXTILES 
LUMBER  PRODUCTS 
MINING 
AGRICULTURE 


MURPHY  TWP. 


1950 

1960 

1960 

— 

699 

424 

331 

524 

561 

151 

476 

263 

204 

105 



*  Specialization  figure  is  percent  of  all  County  employment  in 
the  Industry  divided  by  percent  in  the  industry  nationally. 
(U.S.=0)  Thus  Cherokee  had  699%  more  workers  in  textiles  in  1960 
than  the  national  proportion.   Only  figures  more  than  40 7o  above 
the  national  proportion  are  shown. 


How  did  employment  change  by  industry  in  the  County  compared 
with  national  growth  rates  from  1950  to  1960?  If  Cherokee  indus- 
tries had  followed  national  trends,  there  would  have  been  almost 
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no  change  --  from  5027  total  employed  in  1950  to  5059  in  1960  -- 
but  County  employment  actually  fell  by  857  to  4170  in  1960.   The 
major  difference  was  in  agriculture,  which  fell  in  employment 
from  1876  to  584,  a  far  greater  rate  of  decline  than  that  in 
national  agriculture.   If  Cherokee  had  declined  at  the  national 
rate,  there  would  have  been  1399  employed  in  1960. 

The  greatest  net  gain  over  the  national  rate  was  in  tex- 
tiles, which  increased  from  59  to  500,  while  the  national  tex- 
tile employment  dropped,  and  the  County's  expected  1960  figure 
would  have  been  46,  a  net  gain  of  454  over  expectations.   Cher- 
okee's range  of  commercial  and  professional  services  fell  well 
below  national  rates  of  increase,  but  manufacturing  (except 
textiles)  industries  followed  national  trends.   The  only  other 
notable  exception  was  mining,  which  gained  from  208  to  247, 
while  national  declining  rates  would  have  led  to  an  expectation 
of  101  less  --  to  146  in  1960.   Therefore,  Cherokee's  industries 
fell  behind  their  national  industries  in  rate  of  growth  by  a 
total  of  889  jobs  by  1960,  nearly  all  of  which  came  in  the  big 
drop  in  local  farm  employment;  the  gains  in  textiles  and  min- 
ing were  balanced  by  losses  in  other  industries. 

Using  this  same  technique  of  applying  national  industry 
growth  rates  to  Cherokee's  industry  employment  in  1960,  what 
would  the  projected  1970  employment  expectation  in  the  County 
be?   Table  2  below  shows  that  if  local  industries  followed  na- 
tional trends,  there  would  be  a  small  net  gain  in  County  employ- 
ment --  from  4170  in  1960  to  4321  in  1970.   This  shows  a  net 
loss  in  textiles,  lumber,  mining,  and  agriculture  --  all  the 
County's  sp  e  c  ia  1  i  ::a  t  ion  s  .   The  net  gain  would  be  in  other  manu- 
facturing (including  apparel)  and  in  service  industries.   The 
reality  of  these  trends  will  be  examined  for  the  County's  major 
industries. 
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TABLE  2 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTION  TO  1970 
BY  INDUSTRY,  USING  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY  GROWTH  RATES* 

INDUSTRY  ACTUAL  EMPLOYMENT   PROJECTED      CHANGE 


1950      1960        1970      1950-60   1960-70 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  5027      4170        4321        -857      +151 


Textil es 
Lumber  products 
Min Ing 
Agr Iculture 

Specializat  ion  s 

Other  manufacturing 
Retail  &  wholesale 
Professional  services 
All  other  industries 


59 

500 

389 

+441 

-111 

460 

43  7 

390 

-  23 

-  47 

208 

247 

174 

+  39 

-  73 

1876 

584 

361 

-1292 

-223 

2603 

1768 

1314 

-  835 

-454 

169 

174 

416 

+   5 

+  242 

660 

663 

708 

+   3 

+  45 

486 

564 

701 

+  78 

+  137 

1109 

1001 

1182 

-108 

+  181 

*  Note:  U.S.  growth  rate  for  each  industry,  1950-60,  multiplied  by 
Cherokee  actual  1960  employment;  results  are  summed  above  for  all 
but  the  County's  four  major  specialization  industries. 


B .   Trends  in  Cherokee  County's  Major  Industries: 

Textiles  and  Apparel:   During  the  past  decade  Cherokee 
County  has  succeeded  in  attracting  several  large  textile  and  ap- 
parel plants  to  Murphy  and  Andrews,  adding  441  jobs  from  1950  to 
1960,  during  which  time  the  rest  of  the  County  had  a  net  loss  of 
1,298  jobs.   The  largest  textile  plant,  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 
(hosiery)  at  Andrews,  employs  some  350  persons:  Owenby  (curtains 
and  drapes),  also  at  Andrews,  employs  some  150.   Murphy  has  a 
new  Levi  Strauss  garment  factory  in  which  operations  recently 
began;  the  plant  has  a  potential  peak  employment  of  450.   Other 
plants  at  Murphy  include:  Rimco  (lace  goods)  employing  more  than 
100;  Brumby  Textile  Mill  (knit  underwear)  and  Textured  Yarn  each 
employing  between  50  and  100.   These  major  new  industries  have, 
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in  a  few  years,  become  Cherokee  County's  greatest  specialisa- 
tion, or  economic  commitment. 

Most  of  the  employees  of  these  industries  are  semi-skilled 
women  (308  of  the  500  in  1960),  many  of  them  supplementing  family 
incomes;  but  the  greatest  need  is  for  jobs  for  men,  the  perma- 
nent bread-winners.   Despite  the  growth  and  competitive  vigor 
of  these  local  firms,  Murphy  and  Cherokee  County  are  unlikely 
to  achieve  long-run  growth  through  specialization  in  an  industry 
whose  employment  is  declining  nationally  (down  22.37o  from  1950 
to  1960).   The  industry  will  need  fewer  workers  in  the  future, 
as  mechanization,  competition,  product  substitution,  industry 
production  overcapacity,  and  inelasticity  of  demand  for  house- 
hold products  —  all  push  employment  and  the  number  of  firms 
down.   If  local  firms  follow  the  industry's  trends,  employment 
will  decline. 

Lumber  Products:   Long  the  County's  dominant  industry,  the 
depletion  of  hardwood  timber  stands  by  1930  resulted  in  substan- 
tial unemployment.   Murphy  firms  today  include  Commonwealth  (em- 
ploying some  100  men)  and  several  smaller  firms  which  produce 
pulpwood,  sawtimber,  veneer,  pallets,  and  other  products.   Com- 
petition, transportation-to-market  costs,  mechanization,  and 
product  substitution  (e.g.,  paper,  plastics,  fiberglas,  light 
metals)  —  all  weight  against  future  expansion  in  employment. 

Mining:  The  largest  employer  of  County  mining  workers  is 
a  smelter  outside  the  County  in  Tennessee,  but  within  Cherokee 
there  are  several  firms:  Hitchcock,  near  Murphy,  which  employs 
more  than  50  men  in  the  processing  of  talc.  Other  mining  opera- 
tions include  a  marble  quarry  at  Marble  and  several  processors 
of  stone,  marble,  and  other  minerals.  Despite  Cherokee's  ex- 
cellent mineral  resources,  expansion  is  dubious,  and  mining  is 
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an  economic  stabiliser  rather  than  an  oxp.cted  agent  for  growth. 

Agr icu 1 t ur e :   For  decades  most  of  the  County's  ppulation 
resided  on  small  marginal  farms,  which  supplemented  incomes  of 
residents  in  lumber  and  other  non-farm  employment.   But  with  the 
decline  in  off-farm  work,  many  hundreds  of  families  migrated  out, 
along  with  young  adults  from  the  remaining  families.   The  number 
of  farms  declined  from  1,940  in  1950  to  1,599  in  1954,  and  to 
802  in  1959,  according,  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture.   Of 
the  141  farms  with  sales  over  $2,500  in  1959,  most  were  in  poul- 
try (hatching  and  commercial  eggs),  accounting  for  56.87o  of  all 
farm  income  in  the  County,   Of  the  other  farms,  430  were  classi- 
fied as  "part-time",  and  146  as  "  pa  r  t- r  e  t  i  r  emen  t '' .   Even  though 
there  has  been  a  mass  exodus  from  the  farms,  most  farms  remaining 
are  marginal  operations,  leading  to  the  expectation  of  further  em- 
ployment reduction. 

Leather :   A  past  industrial  casualty  was  Cherokee'c  leather 

industry;  a  tanning  company  with  some  120  employees  went  out  of 

business  when  synthetics  replaced  leather  products;  a  comp<':nion 
firm  extracting  tannic  acid  also  closed. 

Growth  Industries  -  Business  and  Professional  Services:   It 
is  often  forgotten  that,  nationally,  employment  has  been  steadily 
declining  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  all  other  primary 
and  secondary  production  industries,  while  the  major  gains  have 
been  made  in  trades  and  services,  such  as  finance  6c  insurance, 
business  &  repair  services,  professions  (education,  medicine, 
engineering,  etc.),  recreational  and  tourist  services,  and  truck 
transportation.   The  heavy  losses  in  employment  in  basic  inuus- 
tries  have  restricted  the  expansion  of  employment  in  the  si-rvice 
industries . 
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Tour  ism  is  a  "natural"  for  Murphy.   To  begin  with,  the 
natural  attractions  and  available  facilities  for  visiJors  need 
to  be  advertised.   (How  many  people  have  passed  through  Cherokee 
County  without  being  aware  of  Hiwassee  Lake  and  Dam,  or  of  the 
John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School)?   A  highly  visible  and  attractive 
center  should  be  centrally  located  and  itself  advertised,  a 
place  where  information  on  points  of  interest,  private  and 
public  facilities,  and  activities  is  readily  available.  Zoning 
should  be  extended  to  control  land  use  to  attract  tourists  to 
conforming  establishments  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty  at  re- 
sorts.  Special  facilities,  a  social  and  recreational  center 
for  the  elderly,  are  needed  for  the  local  population  and  to 
attract  retirees. 

Retail  Trade:   In  1959  the  total  cash  income  of  all  Cherokee 
County  residents  was  $12,948,500.   The  Statewide  ratio  of  1958 
retail  sales  to  1959  income  is  about  0.67;  if  we  apply  that 
ratio  to  local  income  we  expect  1958  retail  sales  to  have  be- 
tween about  $8,675,000,  but  the  actual  total  was  $10,413,000, 
or  $1,738,000  more  than  expected.   We  may  surmise  that  this 
additional  amount  came  from  outside  the  County  —  perhaps  some 
of  it  from  customers  in  nearby  Clay  and  Graham  counties,  and 
some  from  tourists.   A  closer  inspection  of  the  sales  data  re- 
veals that  an  unusually  high  proportion  came  from  the  "miscel- 
laneous" category,  which  includes  crafts  sales.   Local  sales 
were  at  par  with  food  and  general  merchandise  stores,  but  ap- 
parel, lumber,  and  farm  equipment  were  un d e r r ep r e s en t e d ,  in- 
dicating that  local  citizens  presumably  bought  many  of  those 
items  elsewhere. 
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C .   The  Labor  Force:   Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Underemploy- 
men  t 


From  1950  to  1960  the  number  of  employed  men  in  Cherokee 
County  fell  from  4,120  to  2,993,  a  net  loss  of  1,127.   Farm  em- 
ployment for  men  fell  by  1,181,  from  1,754  to  573.   The  only 
positive  change  of  note  was  in  textiles  where  male  employment 
increased  from  19  to  192.   During  the  same  decade,  however,  the 
total  number  of  employed  women  increased  from  907  to  1,177.  The 
major  gains  were  in  textiles  (from  40  to  308,  a  gain  of  268) 
and  professional  services  —  teachers,  nurses.,  (from  207  to 
297,  up  90).   The  major  loss  was  in  agriculture,  down  11,  from 
122  to  111.   Despite  gains  tor  women,  the  local  drop  in  jobs 
for  men  and  the  failure  to  create  jobs  for  young  adults  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  is  directly  related  to  th.;  loss  of  popula- 
tion through  out-migration. 

According  to  data  from  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission,  the  unemp 1 oymen  t  rate  for  Cherokee  County 
has  fluctuated  between  10  and  20  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  for  the  past  two  years  and  was  at  18.9  percent  in  Febru- 
ary, 1964.   Cherokee  County  was  classified  as  a  "development 
area"  in  1961  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  on  the 
basis  of  chronic  unemployment  and  widespread  poverty;  this  made 
it  eligible  for  federal  assistance,  and  the  1962  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  made  federal  loans  and  grants  available  for 
public  works  projects  in  the  County. 

Underemployment  is  largely  invisible,  for  if  jobs  are  not 
available,  an  undisclosed  number  of  people  drop  out  of  the  labor 
market.   They  are  not  employed,  but  if  thoy  are  not  actively 
seeking  work,  neither  are  they  classified  as  unemployed.   In 
1960  there  were  945  men,  working  ages  14-64,  who  were  not  em- 
ployed, not  unemployed,  not  in  school,  and  not  in  an  institu- 
tion.   It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  infirm  or  unable 
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to  work,  but  the  figure  is  consistent  with  those  in  Table  3. 
This  table  presents  evidence  of  widespread  "idleness"  of  men 
and  women  in  Cherokee  County  of  all  ages,  particularly  young 
adults  --  the  very  age-group  who  have  the  highest  out-migration 
rates. 

TABLE  3 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT  ('idleness  or  hidden  unemploy- 
ment') IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY,  1950,  BY  AGE  £  SEX 


MALES 

AGE 

FEMALES 

Total 

In  Labor 

Expected 

Total 

In  Labor 

Expected 

Pop. 

Force 

L.F. 

Idle 

Pop, 

Force 

L.F. 

Idle 

772 

76 

191 

115 

14-17 

731 

20 

71 

51 

687 

449 

544 

95 

18-24 

665 

185 

292 

107 

842 

525 

788 

162 

25-34 

905 

232 

411 

179 

958 

790 

897 

107 

35-44 

1038 

342 

513 

171 

1567 

1135 

1349 

213 

45-54 

1625 

402 

681 

279 

842 

133 

273 

140 

65  + 

850 

65 

78 

13 

5668 


3210 


4042 


832 


TOTAL 


5814 


1246 


2046 


800 


The  "expected  labor  force"  figure  in  Table  3   was  obtained 
from  the  State  proportion  of  each  age  group  in  the  labor  force 
(including  employed  plus  unemployed).   It  could  not  be  argued 
that  the  832  men  and  800  women  of  all  ages,  above  the  State 
averages,  are  infirm  or  lazy;  some  may  be  seasonal  workers  in 
off-season,  but  obviously  most  are  unwilling  to  out-migrate, 
leaving  their  homes  and  their  families.   Yet,  being  unaware  of 
any  job  possibilities,  they  do  not  see  the  use  in  actively  seek- 
ing employment.   It  is  easy  to  see  that  several  new  industries 
could  move  in,  tap  this  large  worker  potential,  create  hundreds 
of  new  jobs,  and  still  not  satisfy  the  need  for  employment  in 
the  present  population.   So,  in  addition  to  the  very  high  unem- 
ployment figures  for  Cherokee  County,  there  is  a  very  large 
additional  surplus  of  labor.   The  hundreds  of  people  ages  45 
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and  up  are  probably  too  settled  down  and  too  hopeless  about 
prospects  elsewhere  to  move;  the  hundreds  of  young  adults  are 
the  only  logical  candidates  for  out-migration. 

Worker  Mobility:  In  1960,  463  Cherokee  residents  —  11.1 
percent  of  all  employed  —  worked  outside  the  County,  205  of 
them  in  Polk  County,  Tennessee.  Two-thirds  of  Hot  House  Town- 
ship held  jobs  across  the  nearby  state  line.  Only  78  (4.2%)  of 
the  1,836  employed  residents  of  Murphy  Township  worked  outside 
the  County.  The  table  on  page  shows  employment  by  industry 
in  the  townships  6i  county. 

Occupational  Characteristics  of  Murphy  Township  Workers: 
In  1960,  Murphy  Township  residents  held  a  sizeable  majority  of 
all  white  collar  jobs  in  the  County  —  professionals,  managers, 
clerks  —  for  both  males  and  females,  and,  by  industry,  Murphy 
residents  held  most  jobs  in  professions,  business  trades,  and 
personal  services.   The  recent  attraction  of  large,  new  textile 
and  apparel  plants  drawing  on  the  above-mentioned  "hidden  unem- 
ployed", even  more  firmly  concentrates  the  County's  economic 
activities  in  Murphy. 

The  Future  Labor  Force:   If  we  take  age-sex  distribution 
of  the  Cherokee  County  1970  population  projection  and  apply  the 
State's  1960  labor  force  participation  rates  to  it,  the  1970 
labor  force  is  projected  to  have  3,534  men  and  1,878  women.  Sub- 
tracting out  a  "low-normal"  4  percent  for  unemployment,  there  is 
a  total  expected  employment  of  5,196  for  the  County  in  1970,  a 
much  higher  figure  than  the  4,321  projected  by  industry.  In  other 
words,  even  if  there  is  a  further  decline  in  population  by  1970, 
the  industry  trend  indicates  a  probab     shortage  of  875  jobs  be- 
low full  employment  for  the  County  population  at  State  levels.  A 
job  retraining  program,  the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  men,  a  major 
highway  improvement  program,  encouragement  of  tourism,  and  public 
support  for  new  community  facilities  —  all  are  needed  if  the 
trend  toward  economic  decline  is  to  be  reversed. 
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THE  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  TRENDS 

An  assessment  of  the  quality  of  living  in  Murphy  is  needed 
by  its  citizens  to  plan  for  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Basic  measures  of  income,  education,  and  housing  are  used  to  com- 
pare the  local  population's  "style  of  life"  with  that  of  other 
areas.   Population  trends  are  analyzed,  the  extent  and  conse- 
quences of  migration  assayed,  and  projections  of  future  popula- 
tion are  given  to  provide  an  idea  of  what  a  continuation  of 
past  and  present  trends  are  likely  to  produce  in  the  future. 

A .   Style  of  Life: 

Income:   The  table  on  page     shows  measures  of  the  incomes 
of  Murphy  Township  residents  relative  to  those  of  comparable  areas. 
The  significance  of  these  measures  lies  in  the  comparisons  among 
places  as  well  as  among  the  measures  for  each  place.   Thus  Murphy 
Township  fares  poorly  relative  to  the  nation  and  even  to  rural 
North  Carolina,  but  its  residents  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  townships  in  Cherokee  County.   Mean  family  income  (in- 
comes of  all  families  divided  by  the  number  of  families)  and  per 
capita  income  (incomes  of  all  families  and  other  individuals 
divided  by  the  total  population)  are  consistent  in  Murphy  Town- 
ship's top  position  in  the  County,  but  the  relatively  low  median 
(mid-point  at  which  half  the  families  had  more  income,  half  less) 
of  $2,611  warns  that  local  residents'  incomes  are  very  unevenly 
distributed.   The  mean  family  income  of  $3,743  and  $937  per  capita 
are  pulled  up  by  the  very  high  incomes  of  relatively  few  families, 
while  the  mid-point  is  held  down  by  a  large  number  of  low-income 
families.   Thus,  while  Valleytown  (Andrews)  and  Hot  House  Town- 
ships have  fewer  high-income  families,  they  also  have  fewer  low- 
income  families,  giving  them  higher  median  figures  than  that  for 
Murphy  Township.   Similarly,  the  table  shows  that  the  State's 
rural  population  has  a  much  more  uneven  distribution,  heavily 
weighted  by  relatively  few  high-income  families  and  a  huge  con- 
centration of  families  with  very  low  incomes. 
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INCOME  MEASURES  FOR  MURPHY  TOWNSHIP 
AND  OTHER  SELECTED  AREAS 


U.  S .  A. 
Total  N.  C. 
Rural  N .  C . 
Murphy  Township 
Valleytown  Twp . 
Cherokee  County 
Hot  House  Twp . 
Shoal  Creek  Twp, 
Beaver  dam  Twp . 
Nottla  Twp. 


MEAN  FAMILY 

MEDIAN  FAMILY 

PER 

CAPITA 

INCOME 

INCOME 

INCOME 

$6,636 

$5. 

,  660 

$1 

,853 

4,838 

3; 

,956 

1 

,260 

4,078 

2, 

,405 

1 

,012 

3,743 

2, 

,611 

939 

3,  297 

2, 

,679 

822 

3,  230 

2, 

,396 

803 

3,172 

3  , 

,048 

827 

2,403 

1  , 

,  856 

505 

2,211 

1  , 

,773 

545 

2,  176 

1  . 

,479 

595 

Source:  U.S.  Census  1960  (reporting  1959  Income) 
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The  table  on  page  20  presents  data  on  the  proportions  of 
low,  middle,  and  high  income  families  in  Murphy  Township  and  com- 
parable areas  and  on  the  share  of  all  income  by  each  income  class. 
Nearly  three  of  every  five  families  in  Murphy  Township  and  in  the 
whole  County  had  incomes  in  1959  of  less  than  $3,000;  and  thus, 
according  to  the  Federal  and  State  program  for  the  underprivileged, 
they  are  classified  as  in  "poverty,"  lacking  sufficient  means  to 
provide  a  minimum  standard  of  living.   Worse  still,  one  out  of 
four  families  in  Murphy  Township  and  in  all  the  County  had  cash 
incomes  under  $1,000  for  the  year  of  1959,  as  seen  by  the  table 
be  1 ow . 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 
UNDER  $3,000 


TOWNSHIP 

TOTAL 
FAMILIES 

UNDER 
$1  ,000 

%  OF 
TOTAL 

$1,000- 
1  ,999 

7o  OF 
TOTAL 

$2 
2 

,000- 
,999 

7o  OF 
TOTAL 

B  ea  ve  r dam 

194 

46 

23.7 

66 

34.0 

41 

21.0 

Hot  House 

235 

41 

17.4 

46 

19.6 

29 

12.3 

Murphy 

1637 

404 

24.7 

227 

13.9 

307 

18.8 

Nottla 

414 

151 

36.5 

117 

28.2 

29 

7.0 

Shoal  Creek  331 

109 

32.9 

66 

19.9 

44 

13  .3 

Valleytown  1198 

257 

21.4 

232 

19.4 

162 

13.5 

TOTAL 
CHEROKEE  ( 

4009 
:0UNTY 

1008 

25.1 

754 

18.8 

612 

15.3 

Since  Cherokee  County  is  designated  a  "redevelopment  area" 
because  of  this  evidence  of  widespread  poverty,  the  net  decline 
in  job  opportunities,  and  a  concentration  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  out-migration  con- 
tinues to  be  heavy.   The  elderly,  however,  do  not  migrate  out, 
but  many  of  the  1  owe s t- income  families  consist  of  elderly  persons 
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on  pensions  whose  children  and  gra nd- chi 1 dr en  have  migrated  out. 
Other  low-income  families  include  the  marginal  farm  families 
whose  members  eke  out  a  living  on  part-time  and  seasonal  work 
off  the  farms,  whenever  such  work  is  available.   Murphy's  low- 
income  group  also  includes  a  number  of  nonwhite  families  out- 
side the  Town  who  have  limited  job  training  and  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

At  the  other  extreme,  most  of  the  County's  high-income 
families  live  in  the  Town  of  Murphy  and  include  the  bulk  of  the 
County's  professional  and  managerial  class,  on  whom  the  burden 
of  leadership  for  social  and  economic  planning  must  fall.   The 
table  on  page     shows  that  the  9.5  percent  of  Murphy  Township 
families  earning  more  than  $8,000  in  1959  earned  37.7  percent 
of  all  the  Township's  income.   The  preponderance  of  families 
throughout  the  County  with  inadequate  means  for  a  minimum  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  living  constitutes  a  major  problem  in  pro- 
viding a  good  level  of  commercial  and  professional  services;  it 
severely  limits  the  financing  of  necessary  community  facilities. 
It  places  in  relatively  few  hands  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing the  financial  backing  for  needed  job-producing  enterprises. 
Forward-looking  citizens  have  welcomed  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  financing  of  enterprises,   job-expanding  contracts  for 
local  concerns,  and  community  facilities  to  reverse  the  downward 
cycle  of  the  large,  low-income  population. 

E  duca  t  ion :   The  Town  of  Murphy  operates  its  own  school  sys- 
tem, apart  from  Andrews  and  the  rest  of  the  County.   In  1953  the 
local  high  school  had  123  graduates,  more  than  the  103  for  Andrews 
and  the  rest  of  the  County.   A  follow-up  study  the  next  year  showed 
that  37  of  Murphy's  graduates  were  in  senior  or  junior  colleges 
(compared  with  only  13  for  the  rest  of  the  County),  12  were  in 
trade  or  business  schools,  6  were  in  military  service,  30  were  em- 
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ployed  (compared  with  60  of  the  103  graduates  in  the  rest  of 
the  County),  and  38  were  "unaccounted  for."   Murphy's  school 
system  fares  well  by  these  figures,  but  the  Town  suffers  griev- 
ous losses:  townspeople  doubt  that  many  of  the  37  college- 
trained  students  will  return  for  the  big  majority  of  the  bet- 
ter-educated local  young  adults,  confronted  with  limited  pros- 
pects back  home,  choose  opportunities  elsewhere.   The  same  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  for  those  away  in  trade  or  business 
schools  or  in  the  military.   The  38  graduates  "unaccounted 
for"  only  a  year  after  graduation,  have  probably  left  town. 
The  Town  of  Murphy  clearly  is  losing  most  of  its  brightest 
and  best-trained  young  adults.   Provision  of  good  educational 
training  has  the  effect  of  acquainting  them  with  better  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere,  so  that  they  are  lost  to  Murphy.   The  least- 
educated  and  least-skilled,  less  aware  and  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  elsewhere,  are  less  likely  to  leave,  thus 
worsening  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  reducing  the  inventory 
of  skills  which  help  attract  new  industries.   The  table  below 
shows  comparisons  of  educational  levels  within  the  township  and 
the  state. 


SCHOOL  GRADES  COMPLETED 
ADULTS  25  YEARS  AND  OVER 


MEDIAN  SCHOOL 
YEARS  COMPLETED 


7. 
COMPLETED 
LESS  THAN  5  YEARS 


COMPLETED 
12  OR  MORE  YEARS 


Cherokee  Co 

un  t  y 

7. 

8 

Bea ve  r dam  T 

wp  . 

6 

1 

Hot  House 

7 

8 

Murphy 

8 

1 

Nott  la 

7 

2 

Shoal  Creek 

6 

5 

Vail ey t own 

8 

1 

State  of  N . 

C. 

8 

9 

Urban  N.  C. 

10 

4 

Rural  N  ,  C . 

8 

3 

18. 
34, 
18. 
17. 
11, 
28. 
17. 
13, 
10. 
15. 


22.0 
8.2 
15.5 
25.2 
14.  1 
12.0 
26.8 
32.3 
40.7 
26.2 


Source:   Unpublished  U.S.  Census  Data 


1960 
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In  1960,  adults  of  Murphy  Township  compared  unfavorably  in 
educational  attainment  with  national  and  State  (even  rural)  le- 
vels.  The  8.1  median  school  years  completed  was  equal  to  Valley- 
town  Township's  figure  and  little  better  than  the  County's  overall 
7.8.   Consistent  with  the  high  proportion  of  low-income  families 
in  the  Township,  17.77o  of  adults  had  completed  less  than  five  years 
of  schooling  (Federal  officials  consider  adults  with  less  than  a 
sixth -grade  education  to  be  "functionally  illiterate").   A  more 
hopeful  note  is  that  25.27„  of  Murphy  Township  adults  had  at  least 
a  high  school  education.   As  modern  technology  changes,  the  demand 
for  higher  skills  increases.   Without  basic  reading-writing-arith- 
metic skills,  adults  cannot  qualify  for  jobs  with  adequate  incomes, 
and  without  adequate  incomes,  families  cannot  afford  decent  housing 
and  living  standards,  and  their  children  are  likely  to  grow  up  with- 
out the  incentive  to  rise  above  poverty  as  a  way  of  life.   Thus, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion to  upgrade  the  adult  population,  and  a  high  school  education 
for  every  child  of  normal  intelligence  should  remain  a  continuing 
effort. 

Housing:   The  quality  of  housing  is  a  key  measure  of  a  com- 
munity's "style  of  life"  and  isof  major  importance  to  community 
planners.   A  later  report  in  the  current  planning  program  will 
examine  housing  conditions  by  neighborhoods  and  make  specific  re- 
commendations for  up-grading  conditions. 

The  Town  of  Murphy  in  1960  had  a  total  of  768  housing  units, 
of  which  344  were  owner-occupied,  and  73  were  vacant.   Of  all 
occupied  units,  less  than  one-half  (only  49.5%)  were  owner-occu- 
pied —  a  rather  low  proportion  relative  to  most  towns  (for 
example,  67.4?o  in  Andrews)  and  to  ail  the  county's  rural  town- 
ships.  The  average  value  of  Murphy's  owner-occupied  housing  was, 
however,  very  high:  $10,500  compared  with  Andrews'  average  of 
$7,500.   Among  the  118  towns  in  the  State  with  populations  of 
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1,000-2,499,  only  19  had  higher  average  value  figures.   The 
high-value  figure  reflects  concentration  in  the  Township  of  the 
County's  high-income  families  and  of  professional  and  managerial 
wo  r k  e  r  s  . 

Another  side  of  the  picture  is  presented  when  Murphys'  in- 
ventory of  sub-standard  housing  is  examined.   The  U.  S.  Census 
of  Housing  classifies  housing  as  Sound  (no  major  defects).  De- 
teriorating (in  need  of  some  important  repairs),  and  Dilapidated 
(in  such  poor  condition  that  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  its  occupants  is  endangered).   For  our  purposes,  all  Dilapi- 
dated and  Deteriorating  housing  units  are  considered  "sub-stand- 
ard."  In  Cherokee  County,  the  proportion  of  sub-standard  units 
varies  from  a  low  of  21.0%  in  Hot  House  Township  to  a  high  of 
87.6%  in  Beaverdam  Township,   The  table  on  page     shows  housing 
characteristics  for  the  county,  including  the  towns  of  Murphy 
and  Andrews.   In  Murphy,  the  137  dilapidated  units  and  the  246 
deteriorating  units  comprise  49  .  9?o  of  all  housing  units,  higher 
than  the  proportion  found  in  the  remainder  of  Murphy  Townshipl 
It  is  a  major  task  of  planning  in  Murphy  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
dilapidated  housing  and  to  up-grade  deteriorating  housing  — 
mostly  rental  units,  with  special  consideration  to  that  popula- 
tion caught  up  in  the  "cycle  of  poverty":  low  income,  low  skill, 
poor  education,  low  employment  rates.   Improving  housing  condi- 
tions must  be  part  of  an  overall  community  imporvement  program. 
The  Land  Use  Plan  and  other  elements  of  Murphy's  comprehensive 
planning  program  will  examine  in  further  detail  the  scope  and  in- 
tensity of  the  housing  problem.   First  steps  have  been  made  in 
Murphy.   The  core  of  blight  has  been  attacked  with  a  major  public 
housing  project,  but  the  battle  to  upgrade  all  housing  must  con- 
tinue. 

A  Note  on  the  Style  of  Life:   Neither  Murphy  nor  any  town 
can  be  considered  solely  in  terms  of  summary  measures.   This  re- 
port has  shown  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  styles  of  life  among 
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the  local  population.   As  the  economic  center  of  Cherokee  County, 
Murphy  has  a  substantial  number  of  high-income,  well-educated, 
well-housed  families  headed  by  professional,  managerial,  and 
skilled  workers.   But  there  is  also  a  large  population  which  is 
impoverished  with  low  income,  little  education  and  skill,  and 
sub-standard  housing.   This  presents  a  major  challenge  to  local 
citizens  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  "styles  of  life"  of  the  whole 
Town  . 

The  economic  problems  discussed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter  may  be  largely  the  local  consequences  of  truly  national 
problems  —  widespread  incidence  of  inadequate  income,  education, 
and  housing.   But  those  communities  whose  leaders  take  the  lead 
in  imaginatively  planning  for  local  solutions  to  the  whole  gamut 
of  local  problems  can,  in  the  long  run,  succeed  in  enhancing 
trends  for  growth  and  betterment,  while  minimizing  the  effects 
of  decline  and  decay.   They  need  not  give  up  in  the  face  of  exist- 
ing, adverse  trends  and  merely  a  v.' ait  outside  help;  instead,  co- 
operative planning  efforts,  if  instituted  now,  can  help  to  mit- 
igate, or  even  reverse,  the  indicated  trends.   For  example,  Mur- 
phy has  two  privately-owned  hospitals  and  serves  as  headquarters 
for  a  district  health  department  serving  Cherokee,  Clay,  and  Gra- 
ham counties.   These  same  three  counties  have  a  joint  library  with 
headquarters  in  Murphy.   If  this  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  in 
inter-county  planning  for  other  areas  of  concern  —  particularly 
within  the  regional  framework  of  Western  North  Carolina  --  then 
local  planning  efforts  could  be  enhanced  by  joining  together  with 
other  towns  and  counties  in  the  area. 

B .   Population  Trends 

Past  Trends :   Murphy  grew  slowly  as  a  crossroads  center  for 
mining,  lumbering  and  farming  commerce  over  a  large  rural  hinter- 
land.  The  population  did  not  pass  the  thousand  mark  until  after 
1910,  and  growth  was  steady  until  1950,  ev^n  after  lumbering. 
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agriculture,  leather  tanning,  and  construction  industries  had 
declined  elsewhere  in  the  County  and  led  to  heavy  o u c -migra t ion 
and  overall  population  losses  outside  Murphy  Town  and  Township. 
During  the  past  decade  the  heavy  decline  in  employment  in  the 
County's  dominant  industries  extended  to  Murphy  as  well,  and 
from  1950-60  the  Town's  population  fell  by  8.1%,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Township  lost  by  10.8%  about  the  same  as  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty's overall  loss  of  10.7%.   The  population  trends  from  19  00  to 
1960  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5 

POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  MURPHY  AND  VICINTTY 
1900-1960 


Year 


Town  of 
Murphy 


Rest  of  Murphy 
Town  ship 


Rest  of  Cherokee    TOTAL 
County COUNTY 


1900 

604 

3123 

1910 

977 

3731 

1920 

1314 

3694 

1930 

1612 

3679 

1940 

1873 

4297 

1950 

2433 

4920 

1960 

2235 

4391 

Percent  Change 

1900- 

.10 

6  1  .  8% 

19.5% 

1910- 

-20 

34.5 

-1.0 

1920- 

-30 

22.7 

-0.4 

1930- 

-40 

16.  2 

16.8 

1940- 

-50 

29.9 

14.5 

1950- 

-60 

-8.1 

-10.8 

8,123 
9,428 
10,234 
10,860 
12,643 
10,941 
9,709 


15.9% 


8, 

.5 

6. 

,  1 

16. 

.4 

-13, 

.5 

-11  , 

.  3 

11,850 
14,136 
15,242 
16, 151 
1  'g  ,  8  1  3 
18,294 
16,335 


19.2% 


7, 

6, 

16, 

-2, 
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Out-Migration  as  a  Major  Factor  in  Population  Change:  Ta  b  1  e 
6  presents  an  analysis  of  the  components  of  population  change  for 
the  last  two  decades  in  Cherokee  County.  The  earlier  section  on 
the  economy  indicated  that  expansion  of  jcb  opportunities  for  men 
was  a  key  to  economic  and  population  growth..  Jobs  for  males  have 
declined,  far  from  expanding  enough  to  care  for  the  resident   popu- 
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lation.   Therefore,  during  each  decade  there  was  a  net  out-mi- 
gration from  the  County  of  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
population  "expected,"  had  the  County  held  its  natural  increase 
of  births  over  deaths. 


TABLE  6 

COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE,  1940-50  AND  1950-60, 
FOR  CHEROKEE  COUNTY 


Componen  t 


1940-50 


1950-60 


Population  at  beginning  of  decade 
Births  minus  deaths  during  decade 
Expected  population  end  of  decade 

Net  migration  during  decade 
Actual  population  end  of  decade 

7o  Migration  of  Expected  Population 


18,813 

4,069 

22 , 882 

-4,588 
18,294 

-20.  1% 


18,  294 

2,247 

20,541 

-4,206 
16,335 

-2  0.5% 


Who  were  the  migrants?   In  the  Town  of  Murphy  there  were 
474  children  ages  5-14  in  1950,  but  in  1960  there  were  only  305, 
ages  15-24.   More  than  a  third  of  the  children,  moving  into 
adulthood,  simply  migrated  out  during  the  decade;  63  of  the  311 
who  were  15-24  in  1950  were  missing  in  1960;  and  102  of  the  415 
who  were  25-34  in  1950  were  missing  in  1960.   With  so  many  young 
adults  leaving  Murphy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  small 
children  under  the  age  of  5  declined  from  306  in  1950  to  195  in 
1960.   On  the  other  hand,  senior  citizens,  ages  65  and  over,  in- 
creased from  151  to  241.   Further,  virtually  all  the  change  for 
the  whole  County,  from  1950  to  1960  was  due  to  net  out-migration. 
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TABLE  7 

NET  OUT-MIGRATION  FROM  CHEROKEE  COUNTY, 
1950-60,  FOR  MAJOR  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  of  Group — 
in  1950  in  1960 


1950 

1960 

Net  Out- 

Percent 

Pop u 1  a  t  ion 

Popu 1  a  t  ion 

Migration 

Migrants 

2,404 

1  ,963 

-441 

-18.3% 

2,327 

1,613 

-714 

-30.7 

2,021 

885 

-1136 

-56.0 

1,590 

800 

-790 

-49.7 

1  ,  186 

947 

-239 

-20.2 

1,263 

994 

-269 

-21.3 

1  ,  205 

1  ,002 

-203 

-16.8 

0-4 

10-14 

5-9 

15-19 

10-14 

20-24 

15-19 

25-29 

20-24 

30-34 

25-29 

35-39 

30-34 

40-44 

Table  7  above  shows  that  the  most  important  component  of 
population  change  during  the  1950-60  decade  was  the  out-migration 
of  more  than  half  of  Cherokee  County's  young  people  who  reached 
age  20  during  the  decade.   This  was  accompanied  by  a  large  de- 
cline in  family  formations  and  in  births.   The  heavy  out-migra- 
tion of  children  is  a  clear  indication  that  many  families  moved 
out.   The  elderly  remained  and  now  constitute  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  population. 

Population  Projections:   A  projection  is  a  continuation  of 
past  and  present  trends  into  the  future;  it  is  not  a  prediction. 
Table  8  presents  a  summary  of  a  detailed  projection  made  by  an 
IBM  1410  computer.   Past  change  is  analyzed  and  projected  by  de- 
tailed age-race-sex  cohorts  on  the  assumption  that  factors  pro- 
ducing change  in  the  past  decade  will  produce  similar  effects 
in  the  future. 
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TABLE  8 

SUMMARY  OF  DETAILED  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  CHEROKEE  COUNTY 


6752 

5210 

4038 

3332 

0-14 

4039 

3298 

2836 

2111 

15-29 

3369 

2943 

2132 

1931 

30-44 

2229 

2585 

2593 

2001 

45-59 

1905 

2299 

2648 

2954 

60+ 

1940  1950         1960        1970        1980       Age  Group 

6743 
5298 
3292 
2135 
1345 

18813  18294       16335      14247       12329         TOTAL 


Source:   U.S.  Censuses,  1940-50-60;  1970-80  from  1980  Populations 
for  North  Carolina  Counties,  Division  of  Community  Planning, 
Raleigh,  1963. 


The  above  projection  reflects  the  County  trends  in  migra- 
tion, births,  and  deaths,  themselves  consequences  of  declining 
job  opportunities  and  persistent  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  for  local  men.   In  their  1961  study.  The  Economy 
of  Western  North  Carolina,  Hammer  and  Company  Associates  of  At- 
lanta showed  that  the  above  projection  is  not  pre-ordained,  for 
if  the  economic  problems  of  Cherokee  County  are  solved  and  local 
resources  and  new  industry  are  maximized,  then  the  trends  may 
be  reversed  and  the  County  could  gain  in  population  to  17,000 
in  1970  and  to  18,000  in  1980.   But  the  present  assessment  of 
economic  trends  fails  to  indicate  such  a  reversal  in  trends  of 
declining  industries  or  adequate  creation  of  new  industries. 

Projecting  the  population  of  a  small  area  is  much  more 
difficult  than  for  a  larger  area  with  more  predictable  change 
components.   Insufficient  past  data  for  the  Town  or  Township 
of  Murphy  prevented  use  of  the  computer  for  projections;  in- 
stead, trend  step-downs  were  made  by  township  and  to  the  Town 
of  Murphy.   The  results  of  these  calculations  are  shown  on  page 
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CHEROKEE  COUNTY  &  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Beaverdam  Twp . 
Ho  t  Hous  e  Twp . 
Murphy  Twp . 
Nottla  Twp. 
Shoal  Creek  Twp, 
Valleytown  Twp. 


1,145 
1,097 
7,353 
1,736 
2,036 
4,927 


798 
913 
6,626 
1,535 
1,596 
4,867 


541 
741 
5,770 
1,311 
1,  225 
4,659 


345 

579 

4,956 

1,  110 

925 

4,414 


Cherokee  County 

Andrews 

Rest  of  Valleytown 

Murphy 

Rest  of  Murphy  Twp, 


18,294    16,335 


14,247 


12,329 


1,397 

1,404 

1,929 

1,872 

3,530 

3,463 

2,730 

2,542 

2,433 

2,235 

1,979 

1,  730 

4,920 

4,391 

3,791 

3,  226 
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The  County's  large  projected  population  decline  is  shared  by  all 
parts  of  the  County,  but  least  in  Valleytown  Township  (Andrews), 
followed  by  Murphy  Town,  then  the  rest  of  Murphy  Township.   This 
assumes  no  change  in  Town  boundaries,  but  annexations  by  Murphy 
could  stabilize  the  population  while  the  rest  of  the  Township 
would  absorb  a  heavier  loss. 

Consequences  of  Projected  Population  Trends: 

— School-age  population,  particularly  young  children,  may 
continue  declining,  but  upper  grades  will  gradually  level  off 
as  the  "baby  boom"  effect  continues. 

— Labor  force:   Children  of  the  "baby  boom"  will  be  enter- 
ing the  job  market  in  greater  numbers  for  several  years,  causing 
greater  demand  for  jobs  at  a  time  when  job  gains  cannot  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  existing  population;  thus,  unless  there  is  a 
major  increase  in  new  jobs  for  men,  out-migration  will  reduce 
the  working-age  population  under  age  45. 

— Retirement  ages:  The  number  of  people  over  age  60  will 
continue  to  increase,  thus  requiring  special  consideration  for 
the  medical,  housing,  and  recreational  needs  of  the  elderly. 

— The  major  goal  of  land-use  planning  must  be  a  continuous 
upward  revision  of  the  quality  of  Murphy  and  its  vicinity  in 
order  to  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  and  a  greater  attraction 
for  future  development.   Better  coordinated  planning  for  economic 
growth;  for  better  education,  housing,  and  income  levels;  for 
better  health  and  welfare  facilities;  for  better  roads  —  all  must 
be  done  systematically  on  a  regional  basis  to  reverse  the  nega- 
tive trends  projected  in  this  chapter. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Town  of  Murphy  has  growth  problems  all  its  own.  Unlike 
some  booming  communities,  it  is  not  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds: 
most  likely  it  will  never  develop  into  a  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ter— mushrooming  automobile  traffic  does  not  threaten  to  strangle 
its  economy--Murphy  does,  however,  face  problems  of  a  unique  na- 
ture which  require  concentrated  attention  to  an  overall  growth 
plan. 

For  the  first  time  in  Murphy's  history,  a  comprehensive 
review  is  being  made  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  town.   Aerial 
and  ground  surveys  and  analyses  are  being  used  to  assist  the 
Murphy  Planning  Board  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  community.   The  comprehensive  plan  is  being  prepared  with 
technical  assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Regional  Planning  Commission.   This  report,  one  of  a  series  of 
reports  prepared  and  presented  over  a  four  year  period,  documents 
the  existing  land  use  problems  and  recommends  in  a  generalized 
manner  the  future  land  use  for  Murphy. 

Previous  mistakes  made  in  the  platting  of  streets,  the 
layout  of  utilities,  the  random  location  of  residences  and  in- 
dustry cannot  be  corrected  overnight.   A  frank  recognition  of 
these  problems  will  go  far,  however,  toward  insuring  that  new 
land  uses  and  re-uses  can  be  made  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  Planning  Board--with  this  report  and  its  recommendations 
on  the  future  pattern  of  development  for  Mur phy--pr e sen t s  in  a 
generalized  way  what  it  considers  to  be  the  most  appropriate  use 
of  land  should  the  Murphy  area  develop  to  its  fullest  extent. 
No  time  period  is  predicted  as  to  when  —  if  ever — such  develop- 
ment will  occur,  but  the  recommendation  is  that  the  land  develop- 
ment which  takes  place  be  guided  by  this  Plan. 
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Private  and  public  officials  alike  will  make  day-to-day 
decisions  which  affect  the  use  of  land  and  the  plan  herein  pre- 
sented.  Since  the  plan  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  past  trends, 
existing  conditions,  and  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  future 
probabilities,  it  must  be  under  continual  review  as  trends  and 
conditions  change.   In  such  manner  the  plan  can  be  adjusted 
and  remain  a  current  document,  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  town, 
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PRESENT  LAND  USE  &  LAND  USE  PROBLEMS 

The  major  influences  on  the  development  of  Murphy  have 
been  the  mountains  and  the  rivers.   The  crossing  of  the  natural 
trails  which  later  became  highways  marked  the  location  of  the 
central  commercial  district  "down  town."   The  pattern  of  land 
development  in  the  early  stages  of  Murphy's  growth  followed 
that  similar  to  many  American  cities  —  intense  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land  around  a  central  core  area  with  intensity  of  use 
diminishing  toward  the  outer  edges.   With  the  construction  of 
more  streets  and  improved  transportation  in  general,  develop- 
ment has  become  scattered  over  a  relatively  large  area. 

A.  The  central  commercial  area  can  be  fairly  well- 
defined,  but  many  uses  are  of  low  intensity  and 
could  very  well  re-locate  in  more  outlying  areas. 

B.  Industry  is  not  centrally  located  but  scattered 
in  a  number  of  different  areas. 

C.  Some  land  areas  now  ideally  suited  for  industrial 
expansion  are  pre-empted  by  other  uses. 

D.  In  the  search  for  residential  building  sites,  good 
vacant  land  presently  provided  with  town  utilities 
has  been  by-passed  for  areas  farther  out.   This  re- 
sultant scattering  of  land  uses  has  increased  the 
cost  of  development  and  in  some  cases  has  sorely 
burdened  the  town  budget  in  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  providing  town  services. 

E.  In  addition  to  the  scattering  of  industrial  and 
residential  land  uses,  a  number  of  isolated  com- 
mercial areas  have  developed,  the  more  signifi- 
cant being  those  "strip"  commercial  areas  border- 
ing US  19-129  on  the  northern  edge  of  town. 
Unlimited  highway  access  coupled  with  absence  of 
any  zoning  or  other  land  use  controls  are  contri- 
buting to  the  creation  of  an  area  with  considerable 
traffic  generation  and  potential  congestion  problems. 

The  following  section  will  summarize  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  classes  of  land  uses  within  the  Murphy  area. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  LAND  USE 


Within  the  Murphy  area,  land  uses  were  classified  as 
f o 1  lows  : 

Res  iden t  ia 1  -  Land  on  which  is  located  a  residence  or 

structure  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  dwelling  place  to  one 

or  more  families,  households,  or  persons.   Residential  uses 

were  further  described  as: 

S  ing 1 e-Fami  1  y 
Mul t  i-Fami  ly 
Tour  i  s  t  Home 
Boarding  House 
Garage  Apartment 
House  Tra  i  ler 
Home  Occupation 

Business  -  Land  on  which  is  located  an  establishment 

which  supplies  commodities  to  the  general  public,  including 

related  financial  transactions  and  services.   Business  uses 

were  further  described  as: 

Retail  Trade 
Wholesale  Trade 
Service  Station 

S  ervic  e  s  -  Land  on  which  is  located  an  establishment  of 

a  business  nature  which  supplies  general  needs  of  an  intangible 

nature  to  the  general  public.   Services  were  further  described 

a  s  : 

Consumer  Services 
Professional  Services 
Business  Services 

Froduc  t  ion  -  Land  on  which  is  located  an  establishment 

which  creates  products  or  goods  for  human  wants.   Production 

uses  were  further  described  as: 

Extract  ive 
Manuf a  c tur  ing 
Manufacturing  Services 
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Transportation  -  Land  on  which  is  located  facilities  used 

for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  passengers  and  freight. 

Transportation  uses  were  further  described  as: 

Veh  icular 
Non-vehicular 

Social  and  Cultural  -  Land  which  is  used  or  on  which  es- 
tablishments are  located  which  provide  for  the  physical  and 
mental  development  and  care  or  the  enlightenment  and  refinement 
of  tastewithin  the  community.   Social  and  cultural  uses  were 
further  described  as: 

Personal  Development 
Health  and  Welfare 
Church 
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Res Iden  t  ia 1 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  use  of  land  is  for 
residential  purposes.   A  variety  of  types  of  residential  uses 
is  found  in  the  area.   There  are  nicely  planned  and  landscaped 
homes  on  large  lots  with  magnificent  panoramas  of  mountains, 
lakes  and  valleys.   There  are  likewise  densely  packed  sub-stand- 
ard housing  units  without  plumbing  facilities  on  narrow  unpaved 
streets.   As  the  older  section  of  the  town  has  built  up,  resi- 
dential building  sites  are  being  sought  in  less  accessible  hill- 
side areas  which  present  problems  in  road  construction,  building 
development  and  utility  services. 

The  survey  of  residential  uses  included  an  evaluation  of 
the  physical  condition  of  each  structure,  based  on  outside  ap- 
pearance.  All  structures  were  rated  and  depicted  on  the  map  on 
page  40  using  the  following  categories: 

Sound 

Det  er  iora  t  ing 

Dilapidated 

It  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  Housing  Appear- 
ance Map  that  there  are  several  concentrations  of  poor  housing. 
Substandard  housing  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  entire  neigh- 
borhoods can  become  undesirable.   The  Town  of  Murphy  has  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and  has  undertaken  a 
long-range,  comprehensive  program  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
blight  and,  in  a  number  of  action  programs,  to  upgrade  deteri- 
orating structures  and  neighborhoods.   General  upgrading  of 
existing  conditions  will  rely  heavily  on  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  guide  the  future  growth  of  Murphy.   Ade- 
quate zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  along  with  a  workable 
Housing  Code  can  help.   As  Murphy's  planning  program  develops, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  precise 
nature  of  housing  conditions  in  each  neighborhood:  the  presence 
or  absence  of  blighting  influences,  and  the  provisions  for 
needed  community  facilities. 
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Business  and  Services 

The  largest  concentration  of  business  and  services  is  in 
downtown  Murphy,  with  other  groupings  along  the  major  highways. 
A  number  of  small  establishments  are  scattered  throughout  the 
ar  ea  . 

On  the  premise  that  "downtown"  should  serve  as  a  commer- 
cial, office  and  governmental  center,  it  appears  that  a  number 
of  uses  are  presently  located  downtown  which  more  properly 
(and  profitably)  could  be  located  elsewhere.   These  uses  have 
located  in  Murphy  in  no  particular  pattern  and,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  any  generally  under- 
stood Development  plan.   Modern  day  traffic  congestion  prob- 
lems are  serving  to  detract  from  the  general  attractiveness 
and  accessibility  of  the  downtown  area.   Traffic  which  is  des- 
tined for  downtown  comes  into  conflict  with  through  and  cross- 
town  traffic.   In  addition,  the  lack  of  sufficient  off-street 
parking  causes  congestion  and  inconvenience  which  lessens  the 
overall  drawing  power  of  the  area.   Some  of  these  problems 
could  undoubtedly  be  alleviated  with  traffic  engineering  im- 
provements, and  with  detailed  land  use  controls,  but  the  basic 
problems  of  downtown  have  been  long  in  the  making  and  will  re- 
quire a  united  approach  involving  the  merchants  and  the  Plan- 
ning Board.   Substantial  amounts  of  private  and  public  invest- 
ment— both  in  development  and  redevelopment  of  land  structures, 
streets  and  major  highway  improvements  must  be  directed  toward 
carefully  conceived  goals. 

In  summary,  the  major  problems  of  land  use  in  downtown 
Murphy  include: 

**''  Inadequate  and  poorly  located  parking  areas. 

***  Inefficient  use  of  land  areas.   Downtown  is  spread 

out  over  a  relatively  large  area.   Downtown  does  not 
need  to  "grow"  or  expand — it  should  be  more  compact 
and  offer  more  varied  attractions  within  a  smaller 
area.   New  uses  going  in  are  randomly  scattered  and 
bear  no  relation  to  the  drawing  power  of  the  overall 
downtown  commercial  area. 
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***  Lack  of  zoning  and  other  land  use  controls  has  re- 
sulted in  inadequate  provisions  for  loading  and 
parking,  insufficient  set-backs,  and  establishment 
of  nonconforming  uses  which  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance and  the  efficient  functioning  of  downtown. 

***  The  existing  street  and  highway  system  channels 

heavy  traffic  of  varied  types  (through  and  cross- 
town)  through  the  heart  of  Town. 

***  Streets  too  narrow  to  handle  modern  traffic. 

Strip  Highway  Commercial: 

Highway  commercial  uses  have  located  in  scattered  fashion 
along  the  major  routes.   While  most  of  the  uses  have  provided  off- 
street  parking,  outside  of  the  downtown  area,  there  are  no  restric- 
tions on  the  number,  location  and  size  of  entrance  and  exit  points. 
In  addition,  little  satisfactory  grouping  of  complementary  uses 
has  been  accomplished.   The  result  is  typical  of  situations  in 
other  localities  in  that  many  points  of  traffic  conflict  occur — 
the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  highway  is  lowered,  the 
chances  of  accidents  are  increased,  and  the  attraction  of  each 
commercial  establishment  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
grouped  with  other  complementary  uses  in  well-designed  and 
traffic  engineered  highway  service  centers. 

Neighborhood  Shopping: 

There  are  few  commercial  areas  which  offer  neighborhood 
shopping  goods  for  nearby  residential  sections.   Several  small 
establishments  exist  which  have  been  in  business  for  some  time. 
The  majority  of  what  is  generally  considered  "neighborhood" 
stores  and  service  establishments  are  contained  in  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  central  commercial  area. 

The  trend  toward  self  service  and  high  turn-over  of  a 
large  variety  of  goods  has  resulted  in  increasingly  larger  super 
markets  serving  greater  numbers  of  families  with  a  smaller  return 
per  sales  dollar. 
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Production 

As  seen  on  the  map  of  Existing  Land  Use,  production  uses 
are  widely  scattered  over  the  area.   The  existence  of  railroad 
facilities  has  played  a  heavy  role  in  the  location  of  most  of 
these  uses.   The  largest  concentration  is  of  those  industries 
connected  with  logging  and  lumbering  which  are  in  the  area  to 
the  northwest  bordering  the  Southern  Railroad,  known  as  "Factory 
Town."   The  majority  of  these,  including  the  pallet  manufacturing 
to  the  southwest,  and  the  talc  mine  (which  does  not  require  rail), 
have  been  established  for  some  time.   The  more  recent  plants 
which  have  located  in  Murphy  have  not  required  rail  facilities. 
These  include  the  Rimco  Corporation,  manufacturers  of  lace 
goods,  and  the  Levi  Straus  Company,  which  began  operation  of  a 
pilot  sewing  plant  in  the  fall  of  1963  in  a  building  originally 
constructed  for  another  tenant. 

The  more  recent  additions  to  the  production  family  are 
provided  with  ample  off-street  parking  and  loading  spaces.   The 
older  plants,  some  of  which  have  expanded  since  their  beginning, 
generally  suffer  from  lack  of  parking  space  and  little  room  for 
expansion.   Heavy  traffic  and  noise  from  the  plant  operations 
have  been  blighting  influences  of  residential  areas  nearby. 

Tran  spor  ta  t  ion 

The  two  categories  of  land  use  devoted  to  transportation 
are  Streets  and  Highways  and  Railroads. 

Streets  and  Highways: 

The  crossing  of  the  two  main  transportation  arteries 
through  the  center  of  town  provided  the  basis  for  a  grid-iron 
type  of  street  pattern  in  the  more  level  areas  of  Town.   As 
growth  spread  into  outlying  areas,  streets  were  laid  out  with 
no  particular  concern  for  the  types  of  land  use  they  would  serve. 
From  a  planning  standpoint,  each  type  of  land  use  has  different 
traffic  circulation  needs  and  the  optimum  use  of  land  can  best 
be  attained  by  considering  the  street  and  highway  system  a  con- 
comitant part  of  the  land  development  plan. 
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Ideally,  an  efficient  circulation  system  for  a  community 

should  provide  a  network  of  streets,  each  performing  a  different 

f unc t  ion  — 

***  Highways--to  move  through  traffic  safely  and  expedi- 
tiously through  the  area. 

***  Major  thoroughfares  —  to  move  high  volumes  of  traffic 
from  one  section  of  the  town  to  another. 

***  Collector  Streets--to  drain  or  "collect"  traffic  from 
or  to  distribute  traffic  to  minor  streets. 

***  Minor  Streets--to  provide  access  to  abutting  property 
owners . 

In  the  process  of  building  the  community  of  Murphy — a 
process  which  is  continuing  today  and  will  continue  tomorrow — the 
community  builders  have  not  provided  for  a  system  of  streets  to 
best  serve  the  abutting  land  uses.   Major  streets  at  present  carry 
through  and  cross-town  traffic,  serve  as  collectors  and  provide 
access  to  varied  abutting  uses.   There  are  few  streets  which 
perform  a  function  as  collector:   Conaheta  Drive  might  be  consid- 
ered a  good  collector  on  the  north  side;  Cherokee  Street  functions 
as  a  collector  but  is  principally  used  to  provide  access.   The 
great  majority  of  the  minor  streets  serve  also  as  collector  and 
some  in  fact,  (Hill  Street,  for  example),  carry  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  destined  for  other  areas  of  town. 

In  addition  to  the  land  area  occupied  by  existing  streets 
and  highways,  there  are  some  old  platted  rights-of-way  which  have 
never  been  opened  to  the  public.   For  the  most  part,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  many  of  these  will  ever  be  needed,  and  their 
existence  has  at  times  only  served  to  complicate  land  development. 
After  completion  of  the  major  elements  of  the  present  planning 
program  and  with  appropriate  review  by  the  governing  body  and 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  the  unneeded  rights-of-way  should 
be  withdrawn  and  the  area  transferred  to  abutting  property  owners. 
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Ra  i Iroads : 

Two  railroad  lines  terminate  in  Murphy,  the  Southern 
from  the  east  and  L&N  from  the  south.   Each  railroad  has  a  freight 
terminal  in  the  downtown  area.   The  principal  freight  moved  out  by 
rail  is  lumber  and  lumber  products,  such  as  shipping  pallets, 
flooring  and  other  construction  lumber.   The  rail  lines  skirt  the 
edge  of  the  principal  built-up  portions  and  Tennessee  Street  is 
bridged  over  the  rail  line.   This  line  continues  on  to  its  termi- 
nal paralleling  the  course  of  Hiwassee  River. 

Murphy  is  fortunate — in  contrast  to  many  other  towns  — 
in  that  the  railroad  lines  do  not  constitute  a  major  problem  or 
barrier  to  land  use  or  traffic  movement. 


Social  and  Cultural 

The  land  uses  of  a  Social  and  Cultural  nature  as  a  general 
rule  were  originally  located  centrally  around  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  area:   churches,  schools,  the  courthouse,  cemetery  and 
town  ha  11. 

As  the  town  has  spread  out,  streets  paved  and  the  automobile 
made  outlying  areas  more  accessible,  the  need  for  more  acreage  for 
social  and  cultural  uses  had  placed  them  away  from  the  center  of 
the  groups  they  serve.   A  continuation  of  this  trend  is  exemplified 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  to  relocate 
south  of  Hiwassee  River  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Excluding  the  areas  owned  by  the  TVA,  the  High  School  occu- 
pied the  greatest  area  in  this  category  of  land  use.   The  need 
for  substantial  acreage  for  the  school  plant,  gymnasium,  play 
fields  and  parking  area  forced  a  location  outside  the  town  limits 
on  the  northeast  edge  of  the  urban  area. 

Vacant  Land 

As  seen  on  the  map  of  Existing  Land  Use,  a  substantial 
portion  of  land  in  the  area  is  vacant  or  not  being  used  for  urban 
deve  lopmen  t  . 

Much  of  this  land  is  of  excess  slope  and  difficult  to 
develop.   Other  land  lying  close-in  has  been  bypassed  in  favor 
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of  larger  parcels  easier  to  assemble.   Many  lots  capable  of 
redevelopment  to  other  uses  are  lying  idle  for  various  reasons, 
such  as  uncertainty  as  to  future  development  of  surrounding 
areas,  or  hopes  of  appreciation  in  value. 

Water 

The  construction  of  Hiwassee  Dam  was  completed  in  1941. 
The  dam  impounds  the  flow  from  the  Valley  and  Hiwassee  Rivers 
and  was  constructed  primarily  for   flood  control  and  power  gen- 
eration purposes.   Side  benefits  include  recreational  functions, 
such  as  sightseeing,  fishing,  boating  and  camping.   During  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  several  fish  camps  and  marinas  provide 
facilities  for  boat  launching  and  fishing  in  the  surrounding 
area.   The  U.S.  Forest  Service  recently  completed  construction 
of  outdoor  camping  facilities  located  about  3  miles  from  downtown 
Murphy  adjacent  to  the  lake.   Their  long-range  plans  provide  for 
additional  areas  devoted  to  public  use  and  provided  with  new 
access  roads. 

Little  use  is  made  of  the  water  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Murphy.   There  is  one  boat  launching  area  near  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers  for  public  use.   In  1943,  the  Town  of  Murphy 
leased  about  45  acres  of  land  from  TVA  for  use  as  a  public  park. 
In  1959,  by  mutual  agreement  with  TVA,  the  town  terminated  the 
lease  and  TVA  sold  the  land  to  the  Cherokee  County  Development 
Corporation.   On  this  site  the  Rimco  Corporation  is  located. 

At  the  request  of  interested  groups  in  Murphy,  including 
the  Town  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Cherokee  County 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Division 
of  Water  Control  Planning  conducted  a  study  of  flood  damage  in 
the  Murphy  area  and  published  a  report  of  findings  in  May,  1961*. 
The  report  emphasized  the  importance  of  considering  the  possibility 


*Floods  on  Hiwassee  River,  Valley  River  and  Peachtree  Creek,  vicinity 
of  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  Revision  of  May,  1961,  Tennessee  Valley 
Association,  Division  of  Water  Control  Planning,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
May,  1961. 
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of  occurrence  of  damaging  floods.   As  stated  in  the  Foreword, 
"The  facts  should  be  weighed  with  regard  to  such  floods  in  reach- 
ing decisions  for  the  utilization  of  the  lands  in  the  flood  plain 
in  the  reaches  of  the  streams  covered  by  this  report.   The  report 
does  not  include  plans  for  the  solution  of  flood  problems.   Rather, 
it  is  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  further  study  and  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  city  in  arriving  at  solutions  to  minimize 
vulnerability  to  flood  damages.   This  might  involve  (1)  construc- 
tion of  flood  protection  works,  (2)  local  planning  programs  to 
guide  developments  by  controlling  the  type  of  future  use  made  of 
the  flood  plains  through  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  or 
(3)  a  combination  of  the  two  approaches." 

The  limits  of  TVA  land  ownership  are  indicated  on  the 
map  on  page  48  .   The  land  bordering  the  river's  edge  was  ac- 
quired principally  to  contain  the  water  in  Hiwassee  Lake  at 
Maximum  controlled  level. 

The  ownership  extends  somewhat  beyond  this  level  as  seen 
from  the  map.   The  TVA  has  constructed  service  buildings  in  the 
area  bordering  the  river  to  the  southwest. 

The  potential  damage  from  flooding  conditions  is  the 
major  land  use  consideration  presented  by  the  two  rivers.   The 
map  on  page  49  shows  the  highest  flood  of  record  in  the  area 
(the  September  3,  1898  flood).   Other  damaging  floods  have  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  TVA  report  cited  above.   The 
limits  of  the  maximum  flood  which  probably  could  occur  in  this 
area  are  likewise  shown  in  the  map  on  page  49  .   It  can  be  seen 
that  this  area  includes  considerable  land  which  is  now  developed. 
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PLANNING  FOR  MURPHY 

The  problem  of  planning  the  future  use  of  land  in  the 
Murphy  Area  is  not  resolved  simply  by  estimating  Murphy's  growth 
over  a  period  of  time  and  projecting  future  spatial  needs. 
Murphy's  land  use  needs,  as  pointed  out  in  the  survey  above, 
focus  primarily  on  better  use  and  re-development  of  land  lying 
within  the  urban  area  now  capable  of  being  economically  provided 
with  needed  utilities  and  services. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  studies  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  of  Cherokee  County  that  the  pace  of  economic 
development  of  these  areas  will  depend  on  a  multitude  of  factors, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  estimated.   Population  projections  for 
Cherokee  County  have  varied  sharply  due  to  the  divergent  set  of 
assumptions  made  on  development  efforts  to  be  put  forth. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  felt  that  a  projection  of 
land  use  requirements  for  a  definite  time  period  would  be  hazard- 
ous.  For  an  area  the  size  of  Murphy  the  addition  (or  subtraction) 
of  one  significant  plant  could  drastically  alter  the  projected 
growth  pattern. 

The  theoretical  or  ideal  land  use  plan  would  be  based  on 

a  complete  analysis  of  space  needs  of  all  sectors  of  the  community 

for  a  definite  time  period. 

For  Residential,  this  would  mean  a  projection  of  number  of 
inhabitants  by  neighborhoods,  a  calcula- 
tion of  varying  densities  of  dwelling 
units  and  required  acreage  needed  in 
varying  locations  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  population. 

For  Retail  Floor  Area  and  in  turn  gross  acreage,  this  would 
mean  an  analysis  of  existing  trade  areas 
and  population  served,  a  study  of  income 
levels  and  projections  of  future  population, 
income  and  retail  trade  as  related  to  floor 
space.   The  variables  introduced  into  the 
calculations  of  these  projections  can  be 
seen  to  be  many . 
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For  Industrial  Land  requirements,  the  type  of  industrial 
operation  provides  extreme  variations  in 
number  employed.   Industrial  requirements 
are  diverse  and  changing  technology  has 
enabled  complicated  plants  to  establish 
themselves  in  isolated  locations  and  be- 
come practically  self-sufficient.   The  pro- 
jection of  future  needs  would  then  demand 
answers  to  such  questions  as:   type  of  in- 
dustry, number  and  type  of  employed,  ser- 
vices needed.   Three  principles  operate  to 
determine  the  actual  industrial  pattern: 
(1)  suitability  of  the  town  for  industrial 
development,  (2)  suitability  of  particular 
land  areas  for  industrial  use,  and  (3)  de- 
sires of  the  citizens  for  industrialization. 

Public  &  Semi-Public.   After  its  living,  working  and  trading 
areas  are  determined,  the  land  requirements 
for  the  various  facilities  and  areas  designed 
to  serve  the  population  must  be  determined. 
Schools,  parks,  churches,  recreation  and  open 
areas,  will  require  amounts  of  space  depend- 
ing on  such  variables  as  size  of  population, 
number  attracted  from  other  areas,  changes 
in  public  desires,  and  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  f  inance . 

Recognizing  the  impossibility  (or  imprac t ica 1 i t y )  of  pro- 
jecting space  needs  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  preciseness  over 
a  stated  time  interval,  it  is  felt  that  the  most  worthwhile  plan 
for  Murphy  to  use  in  a  guide  to  future  growth  should  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions: 

1.  In  what  areas  should  land  be  re-used  or  re-developed 
for  other  purposes? 

2.  In  which  directions  should  the  urban  area  be 
extended  ? 

3.  Where  can  the  utilities  (water,  sewer,  streets) 
best  serve  the  varying  needs  for  land  use  and 
deve  lopmen  t  ? 

4.  How  can  the  street  and  highway  system,  now  existing 
and  to  be  programmed,  best  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  Land  Use  Plan? 

5.  What  policies  and  ordinances  can  be  adopted  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  development  of  Murphy? 
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In  answering  these  questions,  therefore,  the  Land  Use 
Plan  will  attempt  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  land  in  Murphy 
should  be  used  considering  its  opt  imum  deve lopmen t .   As  develop- 
ment takes  place,  or  as  opportunities  arise  to  consider  land 
development  and  re-development,  the  Land  Use  Plan  should  point 
the  way  to  the  best  possible  use  of  Murphy's  land. 

In  designating  the  various  types  of  land  use  in  the 
Land  Use  Plan,  each  type  was  considered  according  to  these 
characteristics : 

1.  Its  topographical  characteristics. 

2.  Its  relationship  to  existing  development. 

3.  The  availability  and  economic  feasibility  of 
providing  utilities  needed  for  the  type  of 
land  use  proposed. 

4.  The  relationship  to  the  existing  street  and 
highway  system. 

5.  The  nature  of  land  ownership  (large  tracts 
with  few  owners  or  many  small  parcels). 

6.  The  possibility  and  extent  of  flooding  and 
resulting  damages. 
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THE  LAND  USE  PLAN 

The  Map  on  page  55  shows  in  a  general  manner  the  Land  Use 
Plan  for  Murphy  and  the  surrounding  area.  In  the  months  to  come, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  plan  will  be  further  refined;  indeed, 
the  Plan  must  constantly  be  under  review  as  it  can  never  be  "com- 
pleted." The  Plan  should,  however,  be  used  as  a  general  guide  in 
the  development  of  the  town  and  in  the  formation  of  codes  and  or- 
dinances to  help  guide  future  growth. 

General  land  uses  are  discussed  below  in  the  following 
categories:   Residential,  Commercial,  Recreation  and  Open  Spaces, 
Industrial,  and  Forest  and  Rural. 

Residential 


Ideally,  residential  development  should  take  place  in 
areas  accessible  to  community  facilities,  yet  protected  from  un- 
desirable traffic,  noise,  and  over-crowding.   In  Murphy,  the  ex- 
treme topography  and  natural  barriers  such  as  the  rivers  and  the 
flood  plain  underscore  the  necessity  for  making  optimum  use  of 
the  limited  amount  of  land  available. 

General  criteria  considered  for  the  location  of  resi- 
dential areas  include: 

Commercial  and  industrial  uses  excluded  and 

residential  areas  separated  by  natural  or  man- 
made  barriers  or  buffer  zones. 

Areas  of  sufficient  size  to  be  developed  with 

utilities  at  a  reasonable  cost.   Small,  isolated 
parcels  of  land  frequently  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  serve  and  are  more  subject  to  deterioration  and 
blight . 

Lay-out  of  residential  lots  to  provide  varied 

arrangements  in  size,  topography  and  street  pat- 
terns. 

A  street  net-work  which  provides  convenient  access 

to  work  and  recreation  areas.   Major  arteries 
S"hould  bound  but  not  penetrate  residential  neigh- 
borhoods . 

Playgrounds,  schools,  and  neighborhood  shopping 

easily  accessible. 
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It  is  difficult  to  apply  all  of  the  above  criteria  in 
planning  future  residential  areas  in  Murphy.   The  survey  of 
Existing  Land  Use  has  revealed  fairly  definite  patterns  of 
residential  growth.   The  Plan  provides  for  continued  development 
and  expansion  of  the  residential  neighborhoods  to  the  north  (north 
of  Conaheta  Drive),  to  the  east  (from  U.S.  64  over  to  Valley 
River  Avenue),  to  the  southeast  (bordering  old  U.S.  19),  and  to 
the  southwest  (southwest  of  Cherokee  Street).   Within  these  areas 
low  and  medium  density  housing  should  be  encouraged.   High  density 
housing  should  locate  closer  in  and  fringing  the  downtown  commer- 
cial areas.   Within  this  area  high-density  apartments  could  be 
mixed  with  certain  non-objectionable  commercial  or  institutional 
uses,  such  as  clinics,  office  buildings  and  related  uses. 

In  addition  to  land  in  private  ownership  designated  as 
suitable  for  residential  development,  the  need  for  suitable  resi- 
dential building  sites  for  development  suggests  the  possibilities 
of  negotiating  with  TVA  for  possible  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
now  in  TVA  ownership.   Under  present  TVA  policy,  consideration 
would  be  given  to  specific  projects  provided  re-use  of  the  land 
would  be  under  TVA  standards. 

Commer c  ia 1 

Sound  and  orderly  commercial  growth  can  be  obtained  where 
commercial  areas  can  be  reached  easily  by  truck  and  automobile, 
adequate  traffic  control  measures,  including  parking  and  loading 
spaces  are  provided,  and  conflicts  between  different  types  of 
land  use  avoided. 

Central  Commercial 

The  central  commercial  area  should  include  facilities 
which  serve  the  entire  community  and  the  region.   The  Land  Use 
Plan  designates  as  this  area  the  present  downtown  plus  additional 
land  surrounding  the  core  area.   Detailed  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  the  location  of  major  off-street  parking  lots,  re-design  of 
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traffic  control  features  and  street  re-locations  must  await  a  more 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  downtown  problems.   Land  uses  to  be 
encouraged  in  this  area  should  include: 

general  merchandise,  apparel,  furniture,  specialized 
services,  office  buildings,  major  public  buildings, 
entertainment,  light  industrial  uses,  and  apartments. 

Neighborhood  Shopping  and  Highway  Business 

The  size  of  the  residential  neighborhoods  in  Murphy 
preclude  the  establishment  of  neighborhood  shopping  districts 
exclusively  serving  these  areas.   Convenience  goods-stores:   food, 
drugs,  hardware,  personal  services  and  the  like  have  located  and 
will  continue  to  locate  in  the  downtown  section.   Where  a  central 
location  is  considered,  however,  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  area  fringing  the  downtown  commercial  core.   There  is  a  genuine 
need  for  additional  facilities  in  the  northeast.   In  the  southern 
section  bordering  Hiwassee  Street,  new  facilities  will  be  needed  to 
serve  both  the  inhabitants  and  transient  highway  traffic. 

Recreation  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Land  Use  Plan  designates  a  substantial  amount  of  land 
bordering  the  two  rivers  for  recreation  and  open  spaces.   For 
the  most  part,  this  land  is  in  TVA  ownership.   Some  areas  are 
presently  occupied  with  recreational  uses:  the  ball-field  and 
fairground  area. 

Possible  land  uses  compatible  with  the  river  areas  in- 
clude: golf  course  or  driving  ranges,  public  park  and  play-ground 
with  spaces  reserved  for  open-air  concerts,  community  gatherings, 
shuffle-board  courts  and  the  like. 

The  possibility  of  designating  tracts  of  land  now  in  TVA 
ownership  as  municipal  or  state  park  areas  should  be  explored. 
The  studies  of  possible  flood  damages  by  TVA  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  keeping  a  floodway  clear  to  include  flood- 
proofing  in  danger  areas  adjacent  to  the  floodway.   The  zoning 
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ordinance  should  prohibit  any  use  of  land  lying  within  the  pro- 
posed floodway  that  will  endanger  life  or  block  and  retard  the 
flow  of  storm  waters  necessary  during  flood  conditions.   In 
addition  to  the  limitation  on  construction  in  the  floodway  areas, 
the  zoning  ordinance  and  other  codes  and  policies  of  the  town 
should  include  regulations  and  standards  to  reduce  flood  damage. 

Indus  trial 


The  designation  and  reservation  of  specific  sites  in 
acreages  sufficient  for  industrial  requirements  is  a  difficult 
problem  in  many  areas.   The  situation  is  often  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  any  available  undeveloped  tracts  within  the  corporate 
limits  coupled  with  the  costs  involved  in  extending  desired 
utilities  to  areas  beyond  the  town  boundaries. 

In  attempting  to  resolve  this  problem  for  a  community 
which  needs  to  grow  in  all  ar eas--r e s iden t ia  1  ,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial— both  the  economics  of  land  development  and  policy  con- 
siderations by  the  governing  body  must  be  considered.   In  plan- 
ning the  location  of  future  industrial  areas,  the  following 
general  criteria  should  be  included: 

areas  should  be  planned  to  have  access  by 

major  transportation  arteries; 

sites  should  be  of  large  enough  size  to  be 

developed  economically; 

sites  should  be  so  located  that  normal  traffic 

generation  will  not  conflict  with  other  land 
uses  ; 

industrial  areas  should  be  protected  from 

residential  or  commercial  encroachment; 

areas  should  be  reasonably  accessible  to 

employees'  places  of  residence; 

services  required  by  industry:  water,  sewer, 

police  and  fire  protection  must  be  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  desired  standards,  prospective 
industry  should  be  offered  a  variety  of  choices  in  size  and 
location:  close-in  and  relatively  isolated,  with  and  without 
rail  access. 
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The  Land  Use  Plan  designates  substantial  areas  bordering 
the  Southern  Railroad  and  extending  into  an  area  of  low  value 
housing  in  the  section  known  as  Factory  Town.   Difficulties  of 
assembling  many  of  the  smaller  parcels  may  preclude  early  re- 
development unless  other  measures  such  as  Urban  Renewal  can 
enhance  such  opportunities.   The  possibilities  of  major  highway 
improvements  through  this  area  would  likewise  greatly  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  this  area. 

With  major  expansions  in  the  water  system  now  underway 
to  include  a  large  reservoir  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Old 
Fort  Butler  site,  the  possibilities  of  developing  new  industrial 
acreage  are  enhanced.   Construction  of  a  new  street  would  be 
needed  to  serve  this  area. 

Forest  and  Rural 

Much  of  the  land  shown  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  rural 
uses.  A  considerable  amount  of  land  in  this  area  is  devoted  to 
National  Forests.  The  future  use  of  this  land  will,  of  course, 
be  determined  by  policies  and  plans  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
As  in  the  case  of  TVA  and  other  agencies  in  this  area,  with  the 
completion  and  adoption  of  Murphy's  own  land  use  plans,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  continued  coordination  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  development  of  this  area. 
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SKETCH  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 

The  future  use  of  land  must  be  tied  in  with  a  transpor- 
tation system  that  will  help  bring  about  optimum  development. 
The  State  Highway  Commission  encourages  communities  in  North 
Carolina  to  prepare  locally  a  thoroughfare  plan  and  present  to 
the  Commission  as  the  community's  agreed-upon  system  for  future 
street  and  highway  construction.   The  type  of  plan  prepared  will 
vary  depending  on  the  amount  of  detail  and  study  involved  in  its 
development.   As  indicated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  Land 
Use  Plan  for  Murphy  is  based  on  a  general  survey  of  land  uses 
and  developmental  policies.   A  detailed  traffic  engineering 
and  economic  study  would  be  required  to  formulate  a  comprehen- 
sive thoroughfare  plan.   As  described  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  the  type  of  plan  best  suited  for  Murphy  (and  which 
will  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Advance  Planning 
Department  of  the  Highway  Commission)  is  referred  to  as  a  Type  A 
Plan  and  further  described  as: 

"A  Type  A  Plan  is  usually  developed  on  the  basis 
of  very  general  population,  land  use,  and  land  develop- 
ment data.   Existing  traffic  conditions  will  be  examined 
but  no  projection  of  traffic  volumes  to  future  years  will 
be  undertaken.   The  plan  will  be  very  schematic  and  based 
upon  the  concepts  of  the  idealized  Thoroughfare  Plan.   In 
smaller  cities  and  towns  where  the  growth  rate  may  be  ir- 
regular and  difficult  to  define,  this  type  plan  is  usually 
sufficient  for  planning  purposes." 

The  Commission  further  states: 

"After  completion  and  analysis  of  the  plan,  the 
plan  may  be  adopted  by  both  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  and  the  State  Highway  Commission.   As  part 
of  the  plan,  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality  and 
the  State  Highway  Commission  shall  reach  agreement  as  to 
which  of  the  existing  and  proposed  streets  and  highways 
included  in  the  plan  will  be  a  part  of  the  State  Highway 
System  and  which  streets  will  be  a  part  of  the  municipal 
street  sy  stem . " 
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Major  Streets  and  Highways 

The  findings  reported  in  the  survey  above  pointed  out 
deficiencies  in  the  present  street  and  highway  system  and  the 
absence  of  a  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  to  tie  together  a  circu- 
lation pattern  which  would  promote  the  most  efficient  and  best 
use  of  land,   A  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  would  enable  street  and 
highway  construction  to  be  planned  for,  budgeted  and  constructed 
in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner.   It  would  assist  public  and 
private  developers  alike  in  their  investment  and  construction 
programming  by  instilling  certainty  in  the  place  of  doubt  as  to 
where  future  improvements,  widenings,  or  re-locations  are  to 
be  made . 

The  development  of  a  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  is  a  complex 
and  comprehensive  undertaking  involving  the  participation  of  lo- 
cal government,  the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.   Before  state  or  federal  participation  can  be 
obtained  in  highway  improvements  involving  the  s ta t e- f edera 1 
system,  the  Plan  must  receive  final  approval  from  those  agencies. 
The  development  of  the  plan  itself  involves  complete  analyses  of 
existing  roadway  capacities,  detailed  origin-destination  studies 
on  the  movement  of  vehicles,  engineering  and  economic  feasibility 
and  the  projection  of  future  land  use  and  traffic  volumes. 

The  general  recommendations  included  in  this  report  will, 
it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  a  continuing  study 
of  Murphy's  street  and  highway  needs. 

The  generalized  Land  Use  Plan  depicts  the  Planning  Board's 
concensus  as  to  how  it  would  like  to  see  Murphy  grow.   To  see 
these  land  development  patterns  take  place.  Murphy  needs  diversion 
of  the  ever- incr ea s ing  amounts  of  through  traffic  now  penetrating 
the  heart  of  the  town.   Construction  of  the  truck  route  depicted 
on  the  Plan  will  alleviate  traffic  congestion  in  downtown  Murphy. 
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A  slight  relocation  of  U.S.  64  will  serve  to  complete  the  traffic 
circulation  system.   These  two  routes  will  open  entirely  new  areas 
for  development  and  redevelopment. 

Improvements  in  the  alignment  of  U.  S.  19-129  through  the 
center  of  town  with  a  possible  re-location  across  Valley  River 
or  even  widening  of  curves  will  improve  the  flow  of  traffic. 
The  partial  "loop"  around  downtown  will  provide  easy  access  for 
those  destined  here  and  at  the  same  time  expeditious  movement 
through  the  area. 

The  two  major  projects  above  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  series  of  stages.   The  possibility  of  tieing 
in  either  or  both  of  these  projects  with  Urban  Renewal  activi- 
ties should  be  seriously  considered. 

First  priority  should  be  given  to  the  U.S.  19-129  truck 
route.   It  will  be  the  most  costly,  it  will  accomplish  the  most 
benefits  for  the  most  people,  and  it  will  take  the  longest  period 
of  t  ime . 

As  this  report  goes  to  press,  there  is  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a  "Development 
Highway"  through  this  section  of  Appalachia.   With  continued 
liaison  by  the  Town  of  Murphy  and  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
it  is  anticipated  that  general  agreement  will  be  reached  on  a 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  which  would  include  the  best  possible 
location  of  this  highway  for  the  continued  growth  and  development 
of  the  Murphy  area. 

With  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  in  the  final 
recommendations  concerning  the  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan,  detailed 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Town 
officials  on  a  network  of  minor  and  connector  streets  which  will 
serve  as  the  guide  to  the  future. 
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CARRYING  OUT  THE  PLAN 

During  the  process  of  conducting  the  Analysis  of  Land 
Use  and  developing  the  Land  Use  Plan,  a  number  of  problems  in 
community  development  have  been  considered.   The  Land  Use  Plan — 
general  in  nature  as  it  is--points  the  way  toward  more  specific 
land  use  problems  and  policies  which  need  to  be  resolved.   Some 
of  these  problems  have  been  long  in  the  making  and  some  —  such 
as  annexation  po ss ib i 1 i t ie s--wi 1 1  take  highly  detailed  cost 
studies  and  general  public  understanding. 

The  following  recommendations  concerned  with  carrying 
out  the  Land  Use  Plan  include  matters  relating  to  town  policies, 
future  planning  studies  and  development  programs. 

1.  Agreement  should  be  reached  with  the  State  Highway 
Commission  on  a  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  the 
Murphy  Planning  Area. 

2.  Subdivision  regulations  should  be  given  wide  pub- 
licity throughout  the  area.   Future  streets  and 
highway  rights-of-way  should  be  reserved  where 
included  within  prospective  subdivisions  or  build- 
ing development. 

3.  The  provision  of  municipal  services  should  be  with- 
held as  a  matter  of  town  policy  to  subdivisions  or 
building  developments  failing  to  meet  minimum  stan- 
dards. 

4.  The  detailed  examination  of  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  causes  of  blight  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  up-grading  housing  conditions  through 
enforcement  of  the  Housing  Code  and  other  town 
ordinances  and  policies. 

5.  After  adoption  of  the  Land  Use  Plan  by  the  Planning 
Board  and  the  Town  Council,  neighborhood  study 
groups  should  be  organized  to  discuss  the  necessity 
for  zoning  the  town  and  the  extra-territorial  area 
within  one  mile  of  the  town  limits. 
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6.  A  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  Community 
Facilities  now  serving  the  population.   Their 
present  adequacy  and  future  needs  should  be 
determined  based  on  local  standards. 

7.  The  financial  capability  of  the  town  to  finance 
needed  capital  improvements  should  be  examined 
and  these  improvements  programmed  over  a  six- 
year  period. 

8.  The  downtown  merchants  and  the  Planning  Board 
should  collaborate  on  an  analysis  of  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  needs  of  the  downtown  area. 

9.  The  Planning  Board  should  be  aware  of--and  assist 
where  needed  in  the  preparation  of--the  plans  of 
other  agencies  and  units  of  government  where  they 
affect  major  land  uses  in  the  area: 

U.S.  Forest  Service 
U.S.  Post  Office 

General  Services  Administration 
HHFA  -  Public  Housing  Administration 
Murphy  Power  Board 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Murphy  School  System 
N.C.  Department  of  Conservation 
6c  Deve  1  opmen  t 

10.  The  Town  Council  should  authorize  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  to  study  the  advisability  and 
practicability  of  undertaking  a  detailed  Urban 
Renewal  study, 

11.  An  organized  development  group  supported  by  pri- 
vate interests  should  develop  and  promote  an 
Industrial  Park.   This  group,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies,  should  set  forth  a  time- 
table for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  such 
acreage  and  financial  support  to  be  able  to  offer 
interested  industrial  prospects  a  one-stop  "package, 

12.  The  Town  Council  should  adopt  a  policy  which  would 
be  equitable  to  the  public  and  developers  alike  in 
the  extension  of,  and  provision  for,  improvements 
in  newly  developed  land.   Monies  designated  for 
such  purpose  should  be  included  in  the  annual 
budge  t  . 
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13.  Although  the  Town's  area  of  jurisdiction  includes 
only  the  land  area  lying  within  the  town  limits,  the 
Council  and  the  community  should  consider  the  land 
use  problems  existing  beyond  the  town  borders.   Al- 
though not  politically  part  of  Murphy,  these  areas 
and  the  inhabitants  are  closely  tied  to  the  community. 
Some  of  the  worst  housing  in  the  area  is  in  the  area 
just  outside  the  town  limits  on  Texana  Road.   Repre- 
sentatives from  this  and  other  unincorporated  areas 
should  be  invited  to  attend  and  participate  with  the 
Planning  Board  in  discussions  of  the  Land  Use  Plan. 

14.  The  Town  Council  should  be  provided  with  detailed 
cost  data  on  the  provision  of  municipal  services  to 
specific  areas  bordering  the  town  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
town  1 imi  t s . 
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